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The preſent alarming Diſpoſition of the Triſh Nation demands 10 


your moſt ſerious Attention. The Writings which daily 
appear on that Subject, particularly the excellent Letters of 
GUATIMOZIN, not only give a true Picture of their Diſ- 
treſſes, but, what is much more alarming, the dangerous 
Doctrine of the Independence of that Kingdom to the 
Britiſh Parliament. 

Duke of Richmond in the Debates on the Spaniſh Reſeript. 
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GUATIMOZIN's LETTERS 
TO THE 
PEOPLE of tations in general, 
| AND OF THE 


Crx of DusnLin in particular; 


LETTER I. 


Countrymen and Fellow-citizens, 


HERE is in the affairs of nations, as of 
individuals, a tide, or current, which 

| ſometimes ſets in towards the harbour of 

good fortune, and the occaſion of which, being 
once miſſed, is never perhaps recalled. Such, 

with regard to Ireland, do I conceive the preſent 


moment to be. During a ſpace of nearly fix 
A hundred 


41 

hundred years that ſhe hath been ur ited to an 
unnatural ſiſter, ſhe has experienced nothing but 
adverſity and oppoſition; inſomuch that the mea- 
ſure of her misfortunes will not now contain ano- 
ther, The rapacity of England over Ireland 
hath received its limits in the poverty of. this 
country ; there 1s not left wherewithal to gratify 
the avarice of another Engliſhman, . ruined at 
home by the luxury and diſſipation of his own 
country. The weight of that eſtabliſhment 
which Britiſh wantonneſs has increaſed without 
neceſſity, in this ill- fated country, muſt now be 
ſupported by Britiſh reſources ; for an exhauſted 
| treaſury, and an univerſally- failing revenue, have 
proclaimed us unequal to the burden. 


A trade limited to the exportation of a ſingle 
manufacture, whilſt it forbids us to profit of the 
moſt unbounded advantages, which nature, per- 
haps, ever beſtowed on any country, binds us 
likewiſe in the neceſſity of conſuming, even for 
our own uſe, the manufactures of our tyrants, to 
whom knack and univerſal markets have given a 
general ſuperiority. It is thus that England, in 
the extravagance of her oppreſſion of this king- 
dom, not only precludes us from the opportuni- 
ties of gathering ſuſtenance, with the other na- 

tions 


1 
tions of Europe, from the common harveſt of 


commerce, but ſhe compels us, miſerable as we 
are, to contribute largely to her profuſion. 


If any man ſhall ſay that this ſlight ſketch of 
our condition is a caracature, let the thouſands of 
ſtarving manufacturers in our ſtreets bear witneſs 
that the drawing 18 after nature. The misfor- 
tunes of Ireland are lamented by all her children; 
how comes 1t then that there is none will point 
out a remedy ? Is the ſpirit of the nation fo 
broken by adverſity, that our feelings ſuggeſt no- 
thing but deſpair? I hope not, and it is in confi- 
dence of this hope, that I mean to dedicate ſome 
hours weekly to this ſubject. If the Conductors 
of the Free Preſs will give me a corner, I intend 
(God willing) every Saturday to publith an eſſay, 
until I ſhall have roufea my countrymen, uni- 
verſally, to a ſenſe of their condition, or con- 
vinced myſelf that the expectation is vain. I 
will not apply the match to the tinder, which 
I hope hes concealed in the breaſt of every vir- 
tuous Iriſhman, before I ſhall have convinced 
his reaſon, My firſt appeal ſhall be to the judg- 


ment. 


That * 
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That I may proceed with method, and be 
therefore the more eaſily underſtood by my fel- 
low-citizens of every claſs, I will in this eſſay lay 
down, as ground-work, the general principles on 
which I mean to take up the ſubject; and I 
requeſt that each eſſay may be preſerved as links 


of the ſame chain. 


Firſt, I will enquire by what means any one na- 
tion may become intitled to a controul over ano- 
ther. Secondly, by what right England claims 
this authority over Ireland. Thirdly, I will en- 
deavour to do away ſome objections, raiſed by 
prejudice and ignorance of the true intereſts of 
Ireland, againſt the expediency of our emanci- 
pation ; and laſtly, I will demonſtrate that the 
| preſent moment is the moſt favourable that pro- 
bably we ſhall ever experience for doing ourſelves 


juſtice. 


And firſt, the imperial ſovereignty of any one 

kingdom over another, de jure, is DIRECT NON- 
SENSE. The government of a country can only 
be transferred two ways; by the conſent of its 
inhabitants, or by conqueſt. If a nation conſents 
to be governed, it muſt be under terms ſtipulated; 


and in this caſe the municipal conſtitution of ſuch 
| country 


1 
country will be preciſely regulated by the terms of 
agreement. Here it is neceſſary to recollect cer- 
tain principles in the nature of all government 
firſt, that no race of men can alienate, by any 
act of theirs, the liberty of their poſterity ; and 
again, that the delegation of transfer of power 
mult be for the advantages of the governed, elſe 
it is ipſ facto void. Thus we ſee that no ſacri- 
fice of the intereſts of one nation to thoſe of ano- 
ther can exiſt, even by its own conſent. Let us 
now examine the right of ſubordination obtained 
by conqueſt. | 


If the conquerors of a nation invade it unjuſtly, 
ſurely they have no claim to authority over the 
conquered. If a ruffian violently, with a piſtol 
at a man's head, ſhall obtain a conveyance of his 
eſtate, doth ſuch uſurpation conſtitute right? 
Such exactly is the title of thoſe who conquer un- 
Juftly; and it is the duty of the injured to recover 
their rights when they can. But the conquerors 
of a country have invaded it, we will ſuppoſe, to 
recover their violated rights; and their oppoſers 
are in the wrong; how far does this conſtitute a 
right in the conguerors over the liberty and pro- 
perty of the conquered ? I apprehend not at all. 
The lives of ſuch perſons, taking up arms againſt 

rightful 


| 18 1] 
rightful authority, may, no doubt, be fairly 
taken way; but their crime will not forfeit the 
liberty of their poſterity, which is unalienable ; 
nor their property, which nature appointed to 
ſuſtain their unoffending children. Theſe diſtinc- 
tions we ſhall find very neceſſary, when I ſhall 
in my next enquire by what right England claims 
- controul over Ireland, 


For the preſent, my dear countrymen, I will 
bid you adieu. Permit me to requeſt that you 
will carefully peruſe theſe papers. Continue the 
connection of reaſoning from one eſſay to the 
next, and decide at laſt upon your own rights. 
If I ſhall be able to bring my fellow-citizens to 
unite in one common intereſt, and to purſue one 
ſcheme of obtaining redreſs, I ſhall hope that the 
nation will derive ſome advantage from the la- 


bours of 
GUATIMOZIN. 
16th April. | 


LETTER 


; [9 ] 


LETTER II. 


Countrymen and Fellow-citizens, 


FIND that my letter, publiſhed laſt Satut- 

day, has raiſed an hoſt of opponents; who, 
alarmed at the conſequences of inveſtigating our 
independent national rights, as IRI$HMEN, would 
willingly ſtop all enquiry, by the interpoſition of 
the ſingle cabaliſtical word REBELLION. 


The immediate effect of the diſcovery of the 
Art of Printing in Europe was the emancipation 
of the laity from eccleſiaſtical ip/e dixit-iſm, and 
à more remote, though not leſs ſubſtantial, be- 
nefit to ſociety aroſe from the diffuſion of politi- 
cal knowledge, which enabled all men of reaſon- 
able capacity to underſtand their civil rights 
and qualified the inhabitants of theſe countries in 
particular, to vindicate the title of every citizen 
to expound the conſtitution a privilege exclu- 
ſively exerciſed before by lawyers, who had too 
frequently the temptation of leaning towards the 
prerogative. Thus the circulation of knowledge 


produced civil and religious liberty ; and hence, 
B to 
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to reaſon inverſely, may ignorance be ſaid to be 
the parent of ſlavery. 


I find that a certain Judge, for whoſe opi- 
nions in general I have very great reſpect, did 
yeſterday, from the judgment-ſeat, deliver ſome- 
thing like a declaration, that there was an illegal 
tendency in our preſent efforts ;—throwing ſome 
blame on grand juries for the extent of their en- 
quiries z and circumſcribing within bounds li- 
mited by his own explanation of the grand jurors 
duty, the objects of their public attention and 
care. 


Authorities in conſtitutional queſtions, I think, 
in general are dangerous; and where an autho- 


rity is unſupported by reaſoning and facts, Iam 
always for rejecting it. 


Grand Juries being compoſed of the principal 
men of the county, aſſembled twice a year for 
public inqueſt, I cannot comprehend any misfor- 
tune of the country, of a public nature, which 
will not conſtitutionally come within their inveſ- 
tigation.— Clear I am that a conſtitutional Fudge 
will always wiſh to enlarge the ſcene of their vi- 
gilancy.— Much miſchief may ariſe from limiting 
their 


L 1 
their enquiry:— none, that I can ſee, from ex- 
tending it. The bulk of the people are gene- 
rally right, and particularly when they diſcover 
abuſes - But theſe aſſociations, it ſeems, in fa- 
vour of our own manufactures, and in excluſion 
of thoſe of Great Britain, are illegal combina- 
tions; and the news- papers are ſeditious for re- 
commending and ſpreading them,—T will not be 
bound to the belief of this doftrine by the autho- 
rity of any man.—It is the privilege of a ſubject, 
living under the Britiſh conſtitution, to act, to 
ſpeak, and to publiſh every thing that is not for- 
bidden by law ; and till the illegality of combin- 
ing, in favour of our own manufactures, ſhall be 
unqueſtionably demonſtrated, I will take the li- 
berty to reject all aſſertional doctrine upon this 
head, and to put my fellow-citizens on their 
guard againſt the il|-tendency of ſuch. —When- 
ever any man ſhall be diſpoſed to diſcuſs the 
queſtion publicly, I will enter the liſts with him; 
nor do I think it will, in the ſmalleſt degree, 


leſſen the dignity of any perſon amongſt us, to 
defend publicly a doctrine which is intended to 


have a public operation. We have known a law- 
yer raiſe himſelf in this country to the judgment 
ſeat by the means of a prerogative pamphlet only: 
—a news- paper eſſay is a ſhorter kind of pam- 

B 2 phlet, 
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phlet, and is, in my opinion, full as reſpectable 
authority for the conveyance of any doctrine. 


But to come to the ſubject of the connection 
of this kingdom with England, from the inveſti- 
gation of which no authority ſhall affright me. I 
proved, generally, in my laſt letter, that no 
country can, de jure, exerciſe imperial ſovereignty 
over another. I will now examine the juſtice of 
the claim of EncLanp in particular over THIS 


| country, 


*. 


If a title to uDEPEN DEN CE may be derived 
from antiquity, we have the cleareſt preference in 
favour of this country, by an hiſtorical anecdote 
of a diſpute for precedence at the Council of Con- 
ſtance, 1417, between the legates of Charles VI. 
of France, and thoſe of Henry V. of England. 
The legates of Henry prevailed on account of the 
antiquity of the kingdom of Ireland, of which 
their maſter was ſovereign. But, at this day, 
people require clearer proofs of independence; 
and thoſe ſhall be eſtabliſhed on the nature of 


the two kingdoms. 


That the title of the King of England to the 

crown of Ireland is not derived from conqueſt is 

@ queſtion of little or no doubt, It ſtands, | 
thank 


C.J] 
thank God, upon a much firmer baſis, Tus 
CONSENT OF THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. But 
if Henry 11d's title had originated in congueſt, 
how far does this conſtitute the right of juriſdic- 
tion in the Britiſh Parliament? Not at all. The 
Parliament of Ireland is as complete in its own 
Juriſdiction, as is the Parliament of England 
and the King of Ireland may be the King of 
England, King of France, or Emperor of Ger- 
many, without any prejudice to the ſeparate ju- 
riſdiction of the Iriſh Parliament. 


The power of conquerors is limited by certain 
laws, drawn from the nature of civil rights, and 
digeſted into a ſyſtem called the law of nations; 
and, from the whole ſpirit of theſe it appears, 
that PRESERVATION, not ſervitude, is the end of 
conqueſt. A conqueſt way deſtroy national in- 
juſtice, and lay the conquered under a better ge- 
nius of government : but the law of nations, 
which limits the authority of conquerors, forbids 
that a nation be made worſe by conqueſt. The 
definition of the right of conqueſt, by one of the 
greateſt authorities extant, may not be amils here: 
« It is,” ſays Monteſquieu, * a neceſſary, law- 
„% ful, but unhappy power, which leaves the 
& conqueror under an heavy obligation of repair- 
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ing injuties done to humanity.” In ſhort, 
conqueſt can rightfully give a King no other ad- 
vantages but an addition of ſubjects, whom it is 
his duty to protect, and who ſhould be governed 
according to the principles of their own laws, or 
by better, with their conſent. And thus were 
the words ſuperior and inferior, with regard to 
countries connected under the ſame government, 
underſtood by thoſe univerſal conquerors the 
Romans, in their virtuous days. Cictro ſays, 
lib. ii. cap. viii. de Offietts, ** Noftris autem na- 
giſtratus imperatoreſque ex bac und re maximam 
laudem capere ſtudebant, fi provincias, fi ſocios 
£quitate et fide defendiſſent. Ttaque illud yaTRO- 
CINTUM orbis terre verius, quam imperium, po- 
ierat nominari. And ſo the Carthaginians un- 
derſtood conqueſt ; as we find in Tir. Liv. lib. 
xxi. cap. v. ſpeaking of the Olcadians, a people 
of Spain reduced by Carthage, Ultra Iherum ea 
gens in PARTE magts, quam in Dir ioxx Carthagi- 
nienſium erat. 


If the peaceful reception of Sr R ο.) into 
this kingdom, and the ſubſequent acquiſition of 
regal authority here by Henry Il. may be called 
conqueſt, we fee, however, that the power of 
the King in Ireland cannot exceed the bounds of 

| his 
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his power in England. And we ſhall find that 
the claim of the Britiſh Parliament over this 
country is a novel uſurpation, not juſtified, as 
we ſee above, by any right of a conquering 
people, if bey even came under this deſcription, 
nor authorized, as we ſhall ſee further, by the 
conditions of union ſtipulated by the Iriſh, and 
. granted to them by the firſt Norman Kings of 
Ireland. Marz. Paris, Vit. Hen. II. informs 
us, that Henry, before he left Ireland, met a 
council of the Iriſh at Liſmore, where, having ſet- 
tled the conſtitution of Ireland, the Iriſh received 
and ſwore to be governed by the laws of Eng- 
land. This ſeems to be the true cauſe why 
Henry received no oppoſition in Ireland. The 
Iriſh received a better government, and retained 
their independency ; and therefore Paris uſes 
the expreſſion gratanter receptæ, ſpeaking of the 
Engliſh laws. Giraldus Cambrenſis, who was 
with Henry in Ireland, informs us, that by the 
terms ſtipulated at ſubmiſſion, the people of Ire- 
land were to enjoy the like liberties and immuni- 
ties, and be governed by the ſame mild laws, 
both civil and eccleſiaſtical, as the people of 
England. Here is the only voluntary original 
compact between King and people, truly and 
formally authenticated, of which our hiſtory 

gives 


. 
gives an inſtance. We do not find that the 
Britiſh Parliament, or its authority, was con- 
cerned or conſulted in this agreement. There 
was nothing but the Regiæ Sublimitatis Autho- 
ritas on the one part, and the good-will of the 
people on the other; as the Iriſh ſtatute the 1ith 
Eliz. c. 1. expreſſes it. 


Very ſoon after this agreement between Hen. 

II. and the people of Ireland, he tranſmitted to 
to them the Modus ttenendi parliamentum, which 
Modus is ſaid to have been a copy of that given 
by William the Conqueror to the Engliſh, The 
original of the Iriſh Modus was extant at the 
Revolution; and its authenticity cannot be 
queſtioned, for it was exemplified by an inſpeximus 
under the Great Seal of Ireland, in the reign of 
Henry IV. Regulated by this Modus, were 
Parliaments held in Ireland under Henry II.— and 
in about five years afterwards, in a Parliament 
held at Oxford, Henry created his youngeſt ſon 
John, King of Ireland. This makes a remarka- 
ble Epoch in the hiſtory of Iriſh independence. 
For this alienation of the crown of Ireland, from 
the perſon of the King of England, rendered Ire- 
land as completely independent of England, - ſup- 
poſing all the rights of conquelt, &c. to be then 


in 
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in force, as if the two $1 had never been 
connected, 


John, then very young, took immediate poſ- 
ſeſſion, exerciſing all regal powers, amongſt 
which are divers grants and charters, by which 
alone at this day the corporation of the city of 


Dublin enjoys franchiſes and privileges. He 


remained King of this country ſeparately during 
a ſpace of twenty-two years, in which time there 
does not appear a ſingle inſtance of the interfer- 
ence of the crown of England, After the deaths 
of his father and of his elder brother Richard I. 
who died without iſſue, the crown of England 
devolved upon John by accidental inheritance. 
But if Richard had left iſſue, who would have in- 
herited the crown of England, ſurely the crown 
of Ireland had remained in the iſſue of John, 
and Ireland would be at this day a kingdom ſe- 
parated from England, in every reſpect whatſoever, 


Henry III. who ſucceeded his father John in 


the government of both kingdoms, granted to 
Ireland a Magna Charta, which is preſerved in 
the Red Book of the Exchequer, in the firſt year 
of his reign, eight years before he granted the 


Magna Charta of England, and the one 1s a copy 
C of 


PS. | 
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of the other. In February following he granted 
by another Charter, to the Iriſh, all the liberties 
granted by him and his father to the Engliſh, 


What are the liberties of Engliſhmen ? To be 
governed by Laws to which they have given 
_ conſent, either by themſelves, or their repreſen- 
tatives in Parliament, Have the Iriſh conſented 
to the ſeveral Britiſh acts by which they are 
now reſtrained? If the Kings of England had 
retained their dominion of France, would the 
Engliſh ſubmit to be bound by laws made at 
Paris? I ſhould be glad to have this laſt queſ- 
tion anſwered by the Britiſh Parliament. But in 
ſhort we are to underſtand that liberty means one 
thing in England, and in Ireland another. 

The Parliamentary independency of Ireland, 
confirmed by three ſeveral eſtabliſhments in the 
reign of the three firſt Kings of Ireland of the 
Norman race, remained pure and chaſte down 
to the year 1641, when the exceeding confuſion 
of the government in Ireland, and the impoſſi- 
bility of holding a Parliament there, laid the 
foundation of a precedent, which was mon- 
ſtrouſly built upon in the reign of Charles II. 


The act of navigation, and the act againſt ex- 
portation 


1 
portation of wool, ſave only to England, are 
uſurpations upon this country, not founded in 
juſtice or reaſon; and for which I never heard 
an Engliſhman offer any other juſtification, than 
that which will as well fit an highwayman ; viz, 
— the law of force impoſed by a ſirong band. 


I ſhould never have done, if I were to quote 
the infinite examples, during a ſpace of five hun- 
dred years, drawn from our own and the Eng- 
liſh ſtatutes, of the ſeparate and independent ju- 
riſdiction of the Iriſh Parliament. The common 
law of England became, by the ſtipulations be- 
tween Henry II. and the Iriſh people, the law 
of Ireland. Whenſoever a new law was enacted 
in England (for, take notice, they have no ſta- 
tute law before the time of Henry III.) if it was 
found expedient for Ireland, it became immedi- 
ately the object of the Iriſh Parliament, and 
then, but not before it was paſſed by them, be- 
came a law here. I defy the moſt enthuſiaſtic 
ſtickler for the ſupremacy of the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment to ſhew a ſingle inſtance contradictory of 
this aſſertion. The mode of appeal, by writ of 
error, to the King's Bench in England, from the 
King's Bench here, is no exception. When an 
Iriſh ſubject appeals irom an erroneous judgment 

C 2 here, 
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here, although he goes into the Court of King's 
Bench in England, he does not apply to any part 
of the political government of England for redreſs. 
He applies to the King of Ireland in Curia Do- 
mini Regis; and if the King, with whom the 
court always travels, were reſident here, appeals 
would equally come from England. The ſame 
may be ſaid of Chancery, becauſe the Chancellor 
did always follow the King, as the King's Bench 
did. The appeal to the Lords of England, in 
the laſt reſort, was eſtabliſhed by a Britiſh Act 
of Parliament (6th Geo. I.) and is juſtified only 


by the law of force. 


Thus, my countrymen, have I proved the 
violence offered to your moſt ſacred right, of 
living under laws, enatted or conſented 1o by your- 
fetves. Rights of which you have been in poſſeſ- 
ſeſſion for above five hundred years after your 
connection with England, and without the enjoy- 
ment of which your conſtitution is politically 
dead. The age of your tyranny does not greatly 
exceed 4 century — that it may not live to be 


much older, is the ſincere wiſh of 


| GUATIMOZIN, 
22d April. 
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LETTER III. 


Countrymen and Fellot citizens, 


HENCE comes it that in compariſons 
which call forth the exertions of human 
pride, a rank 1s ſettled in Europe for an Engliſh- 
man above that of an Iriſhman? And why is 
it that the men of this country ſeem to admit, 
at leaſt by a negative conſent, the juſtice of the 
deciſion ? Is the ſuperiority conceded upon a fair 
compariſon of their relative qualities > Doth the 
man born on the eaſt of the Iriſh channel inhe- 
rit from this climate a better conſtitution of mind 
or of body ? Stands his frame upon two more 
gracefully uſeful columns? And has Providence 
ornamented him with a more beautiful tincture of 
fkin, or a more commanding form of counte- 
nance? Is an Iriſhman leſs patient of the infir- 
mities of climate? Or finds he in his breaſt a 
heart leſs ſuſceptible of love, or of courage ? 


Habits of thinking, my dear countrymen | 
have more than realized theſe diſtinctions.— Poli- 


tical inferiority hath for a length of time ſo ſunk 


our ſpirit, that we find in us no inclination to 
examine 
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examine our own value, or to queſtion the power 
which holds us in enchantment. The ſame ſpirit. 
of ſorcery which hath fitted the deſcendents of the 
ancient SPARTANS to become the mutilated 
guardians of the pleaſures of a deſpot in a ſera- 
glio, and which makes the offspring of the De cit 
and Hor aTi1 at this day content with the ſame 
of being the firſt fiddlers in Europe, is operating 
fatally upon the inhabitants of IRzLanD. 


If men will think themſelves inferior, they 
will certainly become ſo; and uſurpations upon 
their various rights will certainly follow. The 
people of England improve all the advantages of 
ſuperiority, which our tolly, of admitting the 
fact, makes eaſy to them. Our very pronuncia- 
tion of their language becomes an object of their 
reproach, and, by compariſon, of our inferiority ; 
a language which, confidering its complex na- 
ture, and its migration, could not be ſuppoſed 
to keep exact pace with its progreſs in the native 
country, except by a Babylomſb miracle. 


It is the peculiar misfortune of this country 
that all the inhabitants of it do not agree in the 
means of making it better. Views of ſeparate 
intereſt, diligently held up to different partics by 

: our 
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our political neighbours, divide the people of 
this kingdom into factions. If upon the preſent 
occaſion men will not give up their narrow pre- 
Judices, and co-operate univerſally for the one 
thing needful, my labours, and the wiſhes of the 
moſt virtuous patriots among us, will nothing 
avail. But if the ſpirit which has lately gone 
abroad ſhall operate generally, and if men of all 
denominations in the kingdom ſhall unite againſ? 
the common oppreſſor, no doubt can be enter- 
tained of ſucceſs. 


F ortunately our condition exempts us ſrom the 
neceſſity of doing ſuch things for our deliverance 
as our tyrants would call REBELLION, We have 
only to unite in the plain ſyſtem of conſuming, 
EXCLUSIVELY, tbe manufactures of this country, 
and the work is done. It is time to exhibit one 
public act of national wiſdom ; and I hope we 
ſhall not forego the gratification of public revenge, 
merely becauſe the means of obtaining it are na- 


tionally wile. 


In my former letters I eſtabliſhed, upon a 
rock firm as the foundation of the earth, the im- 
periality of this kingdom, and the uſurpation of 
the Parliament of Great Britain upon the rights 
of our own, by a ſtrong and lawleſs hand. My 

pre- 
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preſent attention will be confined to the prejudices 
which prevail with regard to the expediency of 


our EMANCIPATION. 


I know that there are amongſt us many well- 
meaning people who entertain apprehenſions on 
account of the comparative power of England— 
and I know that there are likewiſe amongſt us 
many Scotchmen, Engliſhmen, revenue officers, 
&c. &c. who fail not to improve thoſe fears to 
the prejudice of our cauſe It is, therefore, to 
people labouring under ſuch terrors my preſent 
lerter 1 is directed, 


The whole of the arguments againſt our eman- 
cipation turns upon three points. The ability of 
England to cruſh' us in an active way; the dan- 
ger of immediate ruin to Ireland, ſhould the 
people of England confine their retaliation to a 
reſolution not to take our linens; and the danger 
we incur of being ſwallowed up by other nations 
of Europe, ſhould England withdraw her pro- 
tection. As to the power of England, I cannot 
comprehend why it ſhould be directed againſt us 
on account of our intention of conſuming only 
our own manufactures. The king, who is the 
executive authority in England, by which alone 

the 


the ſword of war is EAT will ſurely 1 re- 
collect that the kingdom of Ireland is entitled to 
Ar protection as much as England; and his Ma- 


without daft?” But what have we to dread from 
the power of England if i it were let looſe upon 
us? The Engliſh are not yet as as cruel as the 
New-Zealanders ; they will not devour Iriſhmen. 
But they will ſurround our coaſts with fleets, and 
cut of our trade. E'en let them do ſo. A ſhot 
from a ſhip will not kill a man half a mile 
from the coaſt, This kingdom abounds in all 
the neceſſaries of life within itſelf; and as to 
trade, there is nothing we can part with more 
eafily, for they have taken care to teach us to live 
without it. I fancy, my dear countrymen, the 
Engliſh have got very few ſhips or men to ſpare 
for an Iriſh war. The Scotch fencibles ſeem, to 
have, at preſent, very little appetite for foreign 
expeditions ; and if the Engliſh have not learned 
ſome prudence from their Trans-Atlantic misfor- 
tunes, they are more perverſe and leſs wiſe than 
I believed they were. England has too great a 
ſtake to riſk upon the event of a war with Ireland. 
I think the moſt moderate calculations ſtate 
the advantages ſhe has by this country at two 
millions annually, which, I believe, is more 
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than ſhe; makes by the remainder of the globe, 
Can ſhe now afford. to, loſe ſo much? A wiſe 
agent would adviſe her to compromiſe the ſuit, 
rather than abide the iſſue. Beſides, will the 
powers of Europe have no intereſt in breaking 
down the ſtrength of England by. ſetting Ireland 
free? the anſwer to this queſtion ſhould. make 
England tremble. - The idea of compelling Ire- 
land to ſubmit to England by force of arms is 
wicked nonſenſe. Ruin to the empire would 
inevitably follow the firſt effort of hoſtility, and 


this alone, I hope, is ſufficient to quiet the alarms 
of people oi on this ſcore. 


As to'the l we incur of being ſwallowed 
up by ſome neighbouring ſtate, in caſe England 
Thoold withdraw her protection, it is a fooliſh 
bugbear. We run infinitely more riſk of being 
invaded by the enemies of Great Britain in the 
time of her wars, from which we derive perpe- 
tual loſs, but no advantage, than we ſhould do 
upon our own account, if we led peaceably a ſe- 
parate life. Were we removed from Engliſh 
influence, we ſhould grow rich as Holland has 
done, and we ſhould be as much ſecured from 
the effects of general malice, as the inhabitants 
of that country were when they ſhook off the 

| Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh yoke. The balance of Europe would 
preſerve this country free, if it were once ſet looſe. - 
The influence of each particular ſtate would keep 
it out of the attraction of any one in particular; 
and the whole would be highly gratified in the 
dowpfal of xxoup ENGLAND. 


The enquiry, my dear countrymen, into the 
probable danger to our linen manufacture from 
our preſent aſſociations, I ſhall reſerve for my 
next, as I find it would treſpaſs too much on 
your patience, as -well as upon the toleration of 
the Committee of the Free Preſs, to proſecute 
the ſubje& this day, 


I confeſs that, as an Iriſhman, I feel conſidera- 
ble gratification in the checks which the progreſs 
of England's uſurpations hath received in. Ame- 
rica, There was a period in the Roman intoxi- 
cation, when the citizens of Rome paid no taxes 
whatſoever. After the conqueſt of Macedonia, 
the whole burden of the ſtate was impoſed upon 
the conquered countries, and then it was that the 
provinces looked upon the loſs of the liberty of 
Rome, as the epoch of their own freedom. 


GUATIMOZIN. 


th April, 
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1 Ptrrovrcar Author, whoſe intention in 
A writing is to benefit the fociety he lives 
amongſt, by opening their eyes upon the true 
objecks of their proſperity : and happineſs, will find 
perpetual adyantage from the concealment of his 
name: the public judgment concerning his pro- 
ductions will receive no influence from the pecu- 
liar infirmities or advantages of his perſonal cha- 
racter, and the freedom of the general opinion 
will dire& his future attention to the removal of 
ſuch prejudices as operate againſt the conviction 
of the people. | 


9 " 


. find that the authority of great names, among 
h us, ſtill keep alive a kind of apprehenſion that 
our "aſſociations i in favour of our own. manufac-· 
tures are not ſtrictly juſtifiable. In general anſwer, 
to-which, I beg leave to aſk, if the whole policy. 
of the Engliſh commerce, be not founded. upon 
the ſame principle ? Is there a ſingle manufacture 
of Great Britain which is not doubly entrenched 
in probibitory importation laws? — And ſhall the 
ſime 
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ſame act be illegal in. the people of Ireland, 

which is conſtitutional in thoſe of England? Is 
blundering ſo powerfully operative in our climate, 
that a meaſure which, in England, is wiſe and legal, 
ſhall in our hands become wicked and inexpedient? 


But, ſay thoſe: very cautious authorities, you 
may buy and conſume Iriſh: manufactures if you 
chooſe, it is the declaration of combining which 
is found fault with, In the firſt place, there can 
be no illegality in combining to do that which, 
from its own nature, may /egally be done. But 
this act of moderation is intended to break down 
our whole ſcheme; for every man in Ireland has 
long known, and individually lamented, the 
phrenzy of conſuming foreign manufactures to 
the diſcouragement of our on; yet ſhould we 
have gone on in the ſame courſe to the end, if 
the inevitable ruin, conſequent of the evil, and 
the inſulting negle& of England at this time, had 
not drove us to the preſent ſpirit of GENERAL 
ASSOCIATION as the only means of relief for own 
people, and of puniſhment to our oppreſſors. 
Happy that the ſame peaceable tenor of conduct 
ſhall encompaſs two great purpoſes, ſo different 
in their kind, and ſo deſirable in their end! As 
long as this patriotic flame ſhall be kept alive, 

ſucceſs 
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ſucceſs. is indubitahle: but if by any ſophiſtry 
the enemies of our national proſperity ſhall be 
able to extinguiſh it, we will be found to relapſe = 
into our ancient lethargic. malady, rendered more 
obſtinate by having been in vain attempted to 
be cured. The rIRMNESS of the CONFEDERACY 
only can SAVE us, and that will very. much de- 
e ede e ark nag 
Bont 1 1 find; my dear countrymen, 
has been affected to be taken on account of a de- 
claration in my laſt jetter, that 7 rejoiced in the 
checks which England bad reteived in America. I 
am far from retracting the ſentiment 1 cannot 
fee: any cauſe of joy to this country in the exten- 
ſion of Britiſh aggrandizement. If there were no 
hopes left us of ſucceſsful reſiſtance to the con- 
troul exerciſed over this kingdom by the uſur- 
pation of the Parliament of Great Britain; and 
if we. had evidence that it was the fixed decree of 
fate that we ſhould always remain in our preſent 
flavery—I ſay, it is the duty of a virtuous Iriſh- 
man to wiſh to ſee the Britiſh conſtitution de- 
ſtroyed, and the King of England abſolute ; be- 
cauſe the condition of an Iriſhman 2 be bets 
tered * the change. | 
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Let us ſummarily. conſider” what is, the prefent 


"6 of conſtitution. in Ireland: like that of out 


fiſter: kingdom, it conſiſts, generally, of a legiſ · 


lative power, and an executive one. They ate 
ſeverally abſolute in their operation in each king · 
dom, and ſhould be ſo in order to render them 
effectual. The legiſlatiye power in England con- 
ſiſts of the two orders of the inhabitants, and 
every thing intended to paſs into a law mult ori- 


England, fo that the ezoepLE ſuggeſt the legiſla- 
tive rules under which they are content to live; 
and the rigorous exerciſe of the executive autho- 
rity with regard to thoſe laws, ſeems but to invi- 
gorate and give operation to their commands. 
Such likewiſe was the conſtitution of Ireland from 
the time of its ſubmiſſion to the crown of Eng- 
land, till it became altered and debaſed in the 
reign of Henry VII. by the effect of Poynings's 
law. Since that period the legiſlative authority 
in Ireland remains deſpoiled of its moſt ineſtima- 
ble attribute, the oRIOINATION OF LAWS; it is 
now the inverſe of the Britiſh legiſlation, and, in 
effect, reſembles much more the French Parlia- 
ment, into which the King's edicts come down 


to be regiſtered before they become laws. 


Such 


ginate either from the Lords or Commons of 
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Buch is our legiſlative power in Irelatd- But, 
behold, what is our executive power! It is a 
ons TER, conſiſting of the King of Ireland and 
the Parliament ef Great Britain! Can any Iriſh- 
man helſitate in a choice between being a coloniſt 
of an abſolute King of England, and remaining a 
ſubjeck of ſuch a pervetted government as is de- 
ſcribed above? A government” always the more 
intolerable” by comparing it with one to which 
we are equally entitled with our fellow-ſubjects of 
England. A people Tabje&t to the will of an 
abſolute prince have nothing to gratify but the 
paſſions of one man; and colonies at a diftance 
from Tuch government are, in general, mildly ad- 
miniſtered” But who' can undertake to pleaſe f 
many maſters as we have got in the Parliament of 
Great Britain, whoſeintereſt conſiſts i in the means 
— our ir poverty « and veel 1. 


But I will withdraw bes a ſcene which exhi- 
bits nothing to us but confuſion and reproach ; | 
and 1 will endeavour” to diſpatch the ſubject I 
promiſed for this day, namely, hz probable dan- 
ger to our linen mianufafture from our preſent 
aſſociation. Say the advocates for the imperia- 
lity of the Britiſh Parliament, If you ſhall con- 
tinue to refuſe the manufactures of Great Britain, 

you 


E 

you will compel the people of Great Britain to re- 
taliate, and you will loſe the only market you 
have for the only commodity you can manufac- 
ture.“ This ſubject deſerves conſideration ; and 
enveloped as it is in obſcurity and difficulty, I 
will endeavour to throw ſome light upon it, 
which, though it may not clearly ſhew all the 
parts of it, may yet ſerve to direct others of my 
countrymen in the true line of enquiry. 


By the accounts laid before the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment within a few years, I find that the quantity 
of all the linen brought into England annually, 
amounted in value to about three millions ſter- 
ling, of which a million and a half was paid for 


foreign linen, about a million for Iriſh, and about 


half a million for that which came from Scot- 
land. I think it is pretty generally underſtood 
that England herſelf manufactures between checks, 
huckabacks, &c. &c. for about the value of as 
much as ſhe imports. Now let us jult conſider the 
proportion which the great linen manufaure of 
Treland bears to the whole of this; it makes about 
one-ſixth part. I dare fay there are many very 
ſenſible people in this country, who having never 
enquired into the fact, imagined their obligations 


to Great Britain, upon this head, much greater 
E than 
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than they really are; and who did not doubt but 


the people of England were ſupplied principally 
from Ireland with all articles of linen, denying 


themſelves the advantages of going into the ma- 


nufacture, or of dealing with ſtrangers for it, 
merely 10 benefit us. 


Two queſtions ariſe now naturally out of the 
ſubje&t.—Firſt, Why does not Ireland, exclu- 
ſively, ſupply the whole, to the advantages of 


which ſhe ſeems entitled by the condition of her 


agreement with England, when ſhe gave up her 
woollen manufacture? And, 2dly, Is there not 
great apprehenſion that England will contrive to 
ſupply herſelf with our ſixth part of the manufac- 
ture, from the ſource whence ſhe obtains the 
other five? To the firſt, I anſwer, that un- 


doubtedly Ireland ſhould be at this day, if ſhe 


had been honourably dealt by, in poſſeſſion of 
the excluſive trade to England, and its appen- 
dages, in all articles of linen. But the want of 
due encouragement to the Iriſh manufacture, on 
the part of Great Britain, has limited it almoſt to 
one province in the kingdom; whilſt a foſtering 
hand has cheriſhed it in Great Britain, and having 
ſuffered the duty upon foreign linens to come 
down to almoſt nothing, has given a preference 

0 
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to the Germans ia the Engliſh market. By ex- 


plaining ſimply the laſt part of this aſſertion I 
{hail nearly clear up the whole. 


When Ireland accepted of the linen trade, 
with which ſhe was totally unacquainted, in ex- 
change for a woollen manufacture in which ſhe 
had made great progreſs, the Parliament of Eng- 
land agreed to load the foreign linens at impor- 
tation with a duty oi nearly 30 per cent. and to 
grant a bounty upon the exportation from Eng- 
land. of our Iriſh linens, from one halſpenny to 
three halfpence per yard. The Dutch were at 
that day poſleſſed of the linen manufacture, and 
the duty was laid upon their linens of every kind. 
The Germans and the Ruſſians manufactured at 
the ſame time a very inconſiderable portion of a 
mean linen; and a duty as inconſiderable, pro- 
portioned to what the Dutch paid, was laid upon 
thoſe goods, Behold how things are now 
changed ! From the operation of this heavy duty 
in the Engliſh market (the principal one, I ap- 
prehend, the Dutch had) the manufacture lan- 
guiſned in Holland, and is now nearly extinct z 
but the German and Ruſſian manufactures hav- 
ing laboured under no ſuch burden, took place 
of the Dutch; and our humane maſters, the Bri- 
$6 E 2 tiſh 
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1% Parliament, encourage their ſucceſs, by leav- 
ing the duties as they had been at the time they 
were laid on; ſo that inſtead of 30 per cent. 
which, by ſtipulation, the foreign manufacture 
ſhould pay, I underſtand the duties in general do 
not exceed from eight to ten per cent. and there 
is a draw-back of the whole duty upon exporta- 
tion. The conſequence is, that the Germans and 
Ruſſians are our rivals in England upon equal 
terms; becauſe the duty they pay is more than 
compenſated in the cheapneſs of the raw materials 
at home; and in our colonies, and other markets, 
to which the Engliſh export, the German and 
Ruſſian linens find a bounty in the draw- back re- 
ceived at exportation. The bounty paid at ex- 
portation upon our linens is confined to thoſe un- 
- der eighteen pence a yard; fo that we ſee even 
this ſmall encouragement is limited. 


Thus it appears, without going further into 
cauſes, of which they are many, that the want of 
the ſtipulated advantage, by the heavy duty on 
foreign linens, operates towards limiting the pro- 
greſs of the manufacture univerſally in Ireland 
and it accounts for the ſmall proportion which 
Iriſh linens make of thoſe brought into England. 


Let 
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Let us now conſider the ſecond thing pro- 
poſed ; that 1s, whether England might not be 
able to obtain our fixth part of all ſhe wants 
where ſhe gets the remainder ? and we ſhall find 
in this inveſtigation, that a perfect ſecurity re- 
mains to us in the peculiar nature of the manu- 


facture. 


The uſual errors, in thinking and talking on 
this ſubject, are. Firſt, that it is generally con- 
ceived that moſt of the linens which go to the 
Engliſh market are Iriſh; in ſhort, that Ireland 
is the only linen country :—And, ſecondly, it is 
never conſidered that there is infinite variety in 
the manufacture of linen; ſo that nothing is more 
true than that two countries may live by exporting 
linen to the ſame market without cauſe of jealouſy. 
Every body acquainted with the manufacture 
knows, that the Iriſh fine linens are ſuperior to 
thoſe of all the world; whilſt our coarſe linens 
are miſerably bad. The fact is, that we have im- 
proved the manufacture to a degree of refine- 
ment that injures its quality, Our ſpinners are 
of the firſt knack, and our bleachers in the ſame 
rank. The excellence of our firſt manufacture 
deſtroys the ſecond. Our coarlie linens are manu- 


factured of a part of the plant called , which 
1s 
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is the refiduum after drawing away all the fine 
parts for the firſt manufacture. This is what 
gives a preference to the Ruſſian and German 
linens in market. They have no ſuperior kind ; 
and they work up all the flax into a coarſe cloth, 
which is durable in the proportion of the quahty 
of the ſtuff of which it is compoled ;—it reſem- 
bles the houſhold bread, from which neither the 
fine flour has been taken, nor the bran ; and they 
are both the object of artizans and hard-working 
people, who look for duration principally in the 
commodity they buy, Hence it 1s, that 1o much 


German and Ruſſian linen comes to England; 


and I find, by examining the public accounts, 
for the amount of the draw-backs, that a very 
ſmall quantity, comparatively, is exported of 
thoſe linens; ſo that they are principally con- 
ſumed in England. | 


By what I have ſaid, my dear countrymen, 
you ſee that our manufacture ſtands very clear of 
the German. Our fine linens will ſtand alone, 
and muſt be bought, as long as luxury ſhall re- 
main. A century will not bring any other coun- 
try to the perfection of rivallhip ; and if we fold 
our linens to Dutch, French, or Spaniards, the 


Englith people of faſhion muſt have them, even 
| charged 
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charged with a profit. As to our coarſe linens; 
fortunately for us, they are fitted to a purpoſe 
which no other coarſe linens will anſwer as well ; 
I mean for sTaMPING—a branch of trade ſo pro- 
fitable to England, and for which the very infir- 
mities of this manufacture give it ſuch a prefe- 
rence, that they would likewiſe be obliged to buy 
it from ſtrangers at any price, or give up their 
ſtamping buſineſs, ſhould they think fit to break 
with us, The ſoft ſpungy texture of our coarſe 
linen makes it receive the ſtamp moſt ſucceſſ- 
fully; and its lightneſs, flexibility, and thinneſs 
fit it for women's uſe, and for hot climates. 


The inattention of the Engliſh to our intereſt 
is very obſervable in a circumſtance relative to 
this branch. The Iriſh linens, it ſtamped, forfeit 
their bounty at exportation, although German 
linen, if ſtamped, receives the draw-back. From 
this obſervation, —from the comparatively ſmall 
quantity of our linens they buy,—trom the conſi- 
deration that they cannot get any where elſe the 
ſame linen, whether coarſe or fine, —and from 
their inattention to altering the heavy duty from 
the Dutch to the German and Ruſſian linens, —© 
I think it is pretty clear that we owe them no 


obligation on the ſcore of the linen manufacture; 
that 
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that they would not buy a ſingle yard from us if 
it were not their advantage; and that we are 
morally certain of their cuſtom, whether we quar- 
rel with them or not. There are too many of 
their people who live by retailing our fine linens, 
as there are who live by the ſtamping buſineſs, 
to make it a ſafe matter for them to combine 
againſt our commodity, with which they cannot 
be ſupplied elſewhere. Our ſecurity is neither in 
their humanity nor in their love of juſtice. —It. is 
in their ſelf-intereſt, the firſt principle of an Eng- 
Iiſhman. J * 


I apprehend they will not go to extremities. 
They might to be ſure diſtreſs this country as 
they have done the colonies, and they would af 
terwards defire reconciliation, as they have done 
by thoſe ; but they would, in the experiment, 
certainly deſtroy themſelves; for though they 
ſhould ſucceed in a ſtruggle with this country, 
they would gain what would yield very little 


profit for many years. 


1 ſhould never have done if I were to go 
through all the arguments which concur to con- 
vince me of their inability to injure us. Stand 


firm, my friends, in the bond of union. The 
queſtion 
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queſtion is, Will you depend, for ever on the 
ſole ſupport ariſing from one precarious, incon- 
ſiderable manufacture, or will you make an ef- 
fort 'to obtain the advantages of many? The 


prize is worth contending for. 


GUATIMOZIN; 
6th May. | 


P. S. I find by the enquiry before the Lords 
into the affairs of Greenwich Hoſpital, that all 
the ſheeting is of Ruſſian linen. Hence may you 
form a judgment of the encouragement extended 
by Miniſtry themſelves to the manufacture of Ire- 
land. 
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"LETTER V. 
Countrymen and F ellow-citizens, 


E degree of attention with which my 
poor endeavours in the public cauſe have 
been lately honoured by you, exhibits a proof, 
that the accumulated oppreſſions of a powerful 
and mercileſs ſiſter kingdom, although exerciſed 
in the extent of tyranny for more than a century, 
have not yet ſo completely broken down the 
ſpirit of this country as to leave us content with 
our miſerable condition. The laſt ſymptom of 
national abjection, he apathy of the people, is yet 
remote; and, perhaps, when the cauſes which 
have impaired a conſtitution naturally robuſt and 
vigorous ſhall be univerſally explored, gur malady 
may find ſome means of relief. 


The ſpirit of indignation, which at firſt incited 
me to labour in the public ſervice, I confeſs, I 
conſidered ſomewhat allied to Knight-errantry, 
wherein the deſire of ſuccouring the oppreſſed is 
infinitely diſproportioned to the means of accom- 
pliſhing it ; but, like the ancient profeſſors of 

chivalry, 
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chivalry, I had ſworn to perſevere, although my 
miſſion ſhould be attended with no other advan- 
tage than that of entitling me to be rewarded for 
my ſervices by the thanks of the lady in captivity 
— the fate of many a courteous Knight, 


Tarda ſunt que in commune expoſtulantur, ſays 
Tacitus. The ſucceſs however of the enterprize 
here is highly encouraging: the people are earneſt 
in purſuit of the knowledge of their rights; and 
the means of accompliſhing national juſtice ap- 
pear at once effectual and mild. Paſſive reſiſtance 
is completely ſuited to our condition ; and I make 
no doubt that a very ſhort period of time will de- 
monſtrate the wiſdom of conſuming, excluſively, 
our own manufactures, by the eaſe and comfort 
which employment will ſpeedily give to, our own 
people, and by the ruin our affociation will bring 


upon the ſtaple commodity of our oppreſſors. 


] have in my former letters nearly gone over 
the extent of ground laid down in my chart ;—the 
preſent ſhall be employed in a review of the ſub- 
ject, and in the recollection of ſome materials 
which have eſcaped the firſt enquiry. 
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The right of Ireland to the advantages of her 
own legiſlation, and the injuſtice of binding her 
by the rules of any other, I believe, are demon- 
ſtrated; but, what is much more ſubſtantial, it 
appears that the accompliſhment of our relief 
from the uſurpations of the Engliſh legiſlature is 
xrafticable and ſafe. I ſay it is fortunate for us 
that the means bf our emancipation are eaſy and 
in our power ; becauſe it appears evidently that 
we have nothing to expect either from the Juſtice 

or r the Ry of England. | 


The ſources of wealth in every country are 
derived from the advantages of ſoil (in which is 
comprehended the quality of the ſurface of the 
earth, with what is contained in its bowels) the 
manufactures of the country, with the conveni- 
encies of exporting them, and the fiſheries be- 
longing to the coaſts of the country. From theſe 
materials only can human induſtry draw forth 
national wealth. It may not be unworthy of our 
attention to conſider them with regard to Ireland. 
The enquiry may lead to diſcover the cauſes 
which have hitherto obſtructed our proſperity. | 


Experience ſhews that the greateſt advantages 
ef ſoil, climate, and ſituation, and the moſt in- 
exhauſtible 
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exhauſtible prolification in the fiſhing coaſts of a 
country, will not accompliſh the purpoſes of na- 
tional proſperity without manufactures. We 
need not travel from Ireland to be practically ac- 
quainted with the fact, but the examples in aid 
of proof are numerous. The reaſon theoretically 
is clear and demonſtrable. Soil and climate are 
only advantageous inaſmuch as they facilitate agri- 
culture, the firſt ſource of wealth ; but to what 
purpoſe will the farmer till the ground, if there 
are not mouths to conſume the produce? The 
abundance of his crop will frequently prove the 
very ſource of his misfortune. The idea of a na- 
tion of farmers is completely abſurd ; no country 
ever did nor ever can exiſt as a granary for other 
countries ; and although the export of corn may 
be a great ſource of wealth in a country advanced, 
yet it is certain that no people can arrive at ſuch 
perfection in agriculture as to export conſidera- 
| bly, but by the encouragement progreſſively at- 
forded to the peaſant in a ready and certain mar- 
ket at home for his grain. This ſource is ever 
found in manufactures; thoſe require the mutual 
aid of a number of perſons in concert with each 
other, and they muſt be fed. The farmer labours 
with alacrity, on account of the ſecurity of his 


market; and the communication with other coun- 
tries, 
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tries, by the means of the manufactures, opens 
the way to a foreign market to take off the re- 
Guncancy ory corn. a | 


So delicate is the connection between agricul- 
ture and manufactures, that even the ſucceſs of 
a country ariſing from the latter is inſecure, 
where the former is neglected. This has been 
exemplified in the caſe of ſome great manufactur- 
ing cities, as Antwerp and Genoa, . whoſe fall 
from the higheſt exaltation of commercial gran- 
deur was occaſioned by the inſecurity in the arti- 
cle of bread, which the inhabitants. found in the 
want of a peaſantry. In ſhort, it is a fact not 
to be queſtioned, that agriculture and manufac- 
tures depend mutually upon each other for ſup- 
port. As to mines, minerals, &c. which a coun- 
try contains within its bowels, every body 
knows that the cultivation of thoſe will not take 
place till manufactures ſhall have conſiderably 
advanced in a country. I ſpeak not of mines of 
gold and filver—the ſource of national ruin, not 


of proſperity. 


The very ſame connection which binds agri- 
culture and manufactures in one common inte- 


reſt, will te found to apply between the fiſheries 
and 
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and manufactures. The Dutch derive infinite 
wealth from the induſtry with which they ex- 
plore the ocean in ſearch of fiſh, but they abound 
above all nations in manufactures. Miſerable in- 
deed were the condition of a people reduced to 
this expedient alone for their proſperity ! 


From what I have advanced, my dear coun- 
trymen, it is clear that two of the three great 
ſources of national wealth, agriculture and the 
fiſheries, are totally cut off where the third is 
wanting, So that a country, the moſt fertile in 
its ſoil, with every advantage which can be de- 
rived from an equal climate and commodious 
ſituation, its coaſts bleſſed with an inexhauſtible 


variety of fiſh, and its inhabitants endued with 
the advantages of natural acuteneſs, may yet ex- 
perience all the mi'eries of national diſtreſs, and 
be expoſed to the frequent apprehenſion of Fa- 
MINE itſelf, for want of due application to 
manufactures. And, without changing the courſe 
of reaſoning, it is alſo clear that a country hav- 
ing the advantages of fertility, of benign climate, 
and of fiſhing coalts, may eſtabliſh her manu- 
factures without any difficulty at all; becauſe the 
natural allies of manufactures are there already; 
and from the whole chain it is deducible, that 

it 


- 
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it required. @ malicious indu/iry on the part of 
Great Britain, by wicked management to pre- 
clude Ireland from her natural claim to proſpe- 
rity in agriculture, manufactures, and fiſberies ; 
ihe GREAT AND ONLY SOURCE OF NATIONAL 
WEALTH, 


Let us' examine the progreſs of this ſcheme 
againſt the proſperity of Ireland, and we ſhall 
ſee that the means by which it has been accom- 
pliſned are worthy of the end propoſed. 


In 1698, when theſe countries were beginning 


to wear a new face, and when the advantages of 


manufactures were not as well underſtood as they 
are now; at a period too when Ireland had in an 
extraordinary degree ſuffered calamities by two 
recently ſucceſſive civil wars, the Engliſh adven- 
turers in both of which · were not unfrequently 
repriſed at the expence of the inhabitants of Ire- 
land, to the no ſmall inſecurity of property here. 
Let us conſider what was the condition of manu- 
factures in both countries! That the manufac- 
tures of Ireland were not behind thoſe of Eng- 
land, is pretty evident from the preamble of the 
Engliſh act, the roth of William III. quoted by 
your ingenious correſpondent Cauſidicus, and ap- 
pears 
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pears alſo plainly from the anſwer of King Wil- 
liam to the requifition of the Britiſh Parliament 
upon that head. 


&« Sabbati 2 die Julii, Decimo Gulielmi III. 
« Gentlemen, 


« I ſhall do all in me lies to diſcourage the 


woollen manufacture in Ireland, and to promote 
the trade of England.” 


Now if the manufactures of linen and woollen 
were ſo conſiderable then in Ireland, and that of 
the latter particularly, ſo far advanced as to rouſe 
the jealouſy of England, and to ereate fears leſt 
their own ſhould be overwhelmed by it, what 

may we reaſonably ſuppoſe the condition of Ire- 
land would be at this day, if it had experienced 
fair play? The anſwer is caly to any man who 
= © conſiders the ſuperiority of her natural advan- 
tages ; but mark what followed this cold blooded 

Dutch declaration: effectual means were taken in 

the Parliament of Ireland to blazon out the mu- 

tual advantages of a compact, whereby Ireland 

ſhould enjoy © all the advantages and profit 

which this kingdom can be capable of from the 

linen and hempen manufacture,“ and in conſi- 

G deration 
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deration whereof ſhe agreed to give up her wool- 
len manufacture. Iniquitous as the impoſition of 
this bargain, was, for which, Ireland gave up 
every thing, and England exchanged nothing 
but words; let us ſee how far England has even 
kept her word. They ſet themſelves immedi- 
ately to turning the whole bargain to their own 
advantage ; they encouraged their own linen 
manufacture; it is true they laid a duty on fo- 
reign! linens, which operates againſt the ſoreigner, 
but they provided a draw back of the whole duty 
on exportation; that is, whenſoever this very 
foreign linen ſhould become an article of com- 
merce in the hands of an Engliſhman, he ſhould 
immediately and individually, at exportation, 
have a profit of the whole amount of the tax paid 
to the ſtate by the foreigner at importation. 
Th: ey got deeply into a moſt profitable manu- 
facture of checks, and in order to ſecure to 
themſelves the exportation from Ireland of the 
yarn for this manufacture (although nothing is ſo 
ruinous to a country as to export its raw mate- 
rials) they forbid by a law the exportation of 
checks from Ireland. The ſame they did by 
printed. and ſtained linens, When the weight 
of the foreign linen manufacture was transferred 
from Holland to the Baltic, * neglected to 

make 
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make a new valuation for the foreign linens, 
which has nearly ruined our linen trade. The. 
bounty on exportation of our linen from Eng- 

land is only equal to that of the Engliſh and 
Scotch, whereby their manufacture has an ad- 
vantage over ours in a foreign market, by the 
expence of freight, factorage, riſk, &c. &c. 
from this to England. They have beſides taken 
care to reſerve a profit upon us paſſing through 
their hands; for a man living in Dublin cannot 
carry his linens to England, export them thence 
himſelf, and receive the draw-back there; an act 
of parliament particularly ſays, that no perſon 
ſhall be entitled to the draw-back, but a perſon 

| reſident in England. 


% 


They have a bounty of one halfpenny per 
yard 'on the export of their checks, amounting 
to about 15 per cent. upon the value of thelriſh 

1 linen yarn of which it is made; now this may 
fairly be ſaid to operate as a bounty of 15 per 
cent. upon the exportation from Ireland of the 
raw materials of our ſtaple manufacture. The 
effects which that will produce in time may be 
eaſily conceived ; and they talk of increaſing this 
bounty up to three times the amount. 


G 2 | But 
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But all this is nothing, in' bare-facedneſs, 
| compared to act 23 Geo. II. whereby they have 
annihilated, at one blow, a flouriſhing hempen 
manufacture in Ireland, which had been pro- 
greſſively improving for half a century, and the 
enjoyment of which to Ireland had been We 
ſtipulated in the compact of 1698. 


Thus has Great Britain in the firſt inſtance 
cajoled this country out of the benefit of univer- 
ſal manufactutes, by holding out to her the ex- 
clufive advantages of the linen manufacture; and 
in the ſecond place the has broken every part 
of her agreement with Ireland concerning this 
very linen manufacture. But there is another 
miſchief entailed upon us in conſequence of this 
infernal compact of 1698 : the union with Scot- 
land has given the people of that country a right 
equal to that of the Engliſh, to live by the plun- 
der of Ircland. The immenſe quantities of 
kentings and gauzes poured into this country an- 
nually from Scotland, and ſhamefully worn by 
the women of this country, are a part of our na- 
tional reproach z and leſt an Iriſhman ſhould 
profit any thing by them, they ſend their own 
ſhopkeepers, who open warchoulcs here and vend 
Scotch articles of the lincn manufacture in every 

part 
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part of this city, I hope when they ſhall return 
home they will teach their, mobs moderation from 
the example of the mobs of this city, who ſuffer 
them to carry on this ruinous commerce againſt 
the faith of England ſolemnly pledged in Parlia- 


ment, and do not carry fire and deſolation into 
their dwellings. 


It is a ridiculous queſtion to aſk why they are 

able. to underſell us in our own market? A. 

19 country confined to a ſingle manufacture, and to 
which that manufacture is dealt out experimen- 

tally, partially, and in detail, cannot ſucceed in 

any thing againſt a country poſſeſſed of the ad- 

1 vantages of univerſal tiade. But in truth kent- 
ings and gauzes are not the molt pernicious com- 

modity imported from Scotland into this country. 

The men of Scotland, who are over- running us 

univerſally, are infinitely more dangerous. I am 

f | an enemy to national reflections; but when the 
people of an entire country are all marked with 

the ſame diſtinguiſhing features of character, the 

obſervation on them ceaſes to be called national 

reflection. Theſe men have a propenſity to emi- 

gration, and they carry with them into every 

country the vices of their own ; religious hypo- 

crily, ſervility of manners, and political depra- 

vity 
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vity diſtinguiſh them from all the nations of the 

earth. The only ſatisfaction we have is, that 
the principles, of theſe Scorchmen in England 
have contributed very much to the ruin of the 
Britiſh empire, England has pledged us in the 
bitter draught.. 


But I perceive my paper ſwelling along with 
my indignation I ſhall now diſmiſs the ſubject 
of the linen manufacture, over which the means 
of my information have been exceedingly limited. 
I take this opportunity of returning public thanks 
for the aſſiſtance I have received from ſome pa- 
_ triotic, gentlemen, of whoſe perſons I am as igno- 
rant as they are of mine; particularly to a gen- 
tleman who left a packet directed for me yeſ- 
terday, at the houſe of the publiſher of the Free- 
man's Journal. | 


I have likewiſe acknowledgments to make to 
ſome perſons who have made honourable men- 
tion of me in publiſhed eſſays. One gentleman, 
under the ſignature of Cauſidicus, has twice fa- 
voured me with his company abroad ; I ſhould 
be proud of ſuch a companion, if I did not en- 
tertain ſome ſuſpicion, that by appearing in the 
modeſt guiſe of a ſatellite, he harbours the mali- 


cious 
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cious deſign of eclipſing the primary planet; 
by primary I mean literally the order of time. 
The public, in my opinion, owes him much ob- 
ligation ; the acuteneſs of his judgment, and the 
cloſeneſs of his argumentation, leave no void 
ſpace in the conviction of his readers. 


And now, my dear countrymen, will you 
univerſally embrace the preſent occaſion of a non- 
import agreement, or will you wait until your 
oppreſſors, having accommodated matters with 
the French, and having given up the Americans, 
ſhall have leifure to force you to wear what 
cloaths they chooſe ? Their moderate treatment 
of America you may conſider as an earneſt of 
their future humanity towards you—proximus 
ardet.— I once knew a drunken bully, who in his 
intoxication would frequently provoke his neigh- 
bours to threſh him, but who never failed to re- 
taliate the blows upon his wife when he got home. 


GUATIMOZIN, 


14th May. 


Sir 
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Si Cectt Wray GVUATTMOZ TR. 


AVING received by the poſt your letter of 

April 22, I am perfectly at a loſs to know 
either from whom or for what intent it was ſent 
me; but conceiving that it is meant in ſome 
meaſure to glance at my public conduct in re- 
ſpect to the propoſitions made in the courſe of 
the laſt and preſent Seſſions of Parliament for the 
relief of Ireland, and as I ſhould with to ſtand 
well in the opinion of the world, as well as of 
the gentleman from whom I received the paper, 
mall eſteem it as a favour if you will give this 
letter a place in your paper. The initials of my 
name will be ſufficient to ſatisfy the perſon to 
whom it is chiefly addreſſed ; and the public 
principles it contains, will ſhew the ſentiments of 
the independent country gentlemen reſpecting our 


ſiſter kingdom. 


When Lord Nh made his propoſitions to 
Parliament, it was ſo late as ſome time in April 
1778—T heir extent and magnitude gave an im- 
mediate alarm to the whole kingdom — ſcarce a 

| manu- 
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manufacture that was not involved in them the 
impoſſibility from the late period of the Seſſions, 
of a thorough inveſtigation, increaſed the appre- 
henfions—and on being informed by the Miniſ- 
ter, that he was determined to paſs them im- 
mediately, it became neceſſary to make the moſt 
ſpirited oppofition ; perhaps in the idea of the 
trading towns, to put an entire ſtop to the pro- 
poſitions ever taking place, but in that of the 
country gentlemen, only to give a further time 
for conſidering the conſequences of ſuch an uni- 
verſal overthrow of the trade laws of the king- 
dom. 


It was in conſequence of ſuch an idea, that 
we moved to put off the further proceeding till 
next Seſſions ; at the ſame time propoſing that 
a committee ſhould be immediately appointed to 
take into conſideration the whole of the trade 
laws ſubſiſting betwixt the two kingdoms, which 
ſhould in a future Seſſions be the ground-work 
of a laſting and equal new regulation, which 
ſhould then be drawn for the mutual benefit of 
both. 


This propoſition was rejected by the Iriſh gen- 


tlemen in the Houſe with great contempt—1 dare 
H ſay 
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fay their reaſan was a jealouſy that nothing was 
meant by it but Parliamentary craft, to get rid 
of the buſineſs by a ſide meaſure, which we 
could not do by open force, and that they had 
not any intention of taking advantage of our 
fears, or compaſſion, by hurrying us into mea- 
ſures, of which we neither knew the extent, con- 
ſequence, or propriety. 


A ſyſtematical oppoſition was now formed, and 
Parliamentary forms and delays were called in to 
our aſſiſtance (a meaſure I never approve of, when 
proper opportunity has been given of inveſtiga- 
tion, and which nothing but the precipitancy of 
the attempt would juſtify). After ſome time a | 
ſort of compromiſe was made, in which I need 
not ſay, that part of the propoſitions were granted, 
part put off till a future Seſſions. —As to my own 
mate, as I did not quite approve the ind of op- 
poſition, I did not attend, nor aſſiſt any further 4 
than the firſt: ſtep, viz. of propoſing the com- 
mittee. 


Sir, I will venture to aſſert, that the princi- 
ples of the oppoſition to the propoſitions were 
not either anjuft or illiberalScarce a gentleman 
who did not avow a deſire, nay a conviction of 

the 
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the neceſſity of giving every aid, every indul- 
gence in his power to the inhabitants of Ireland, 
conſiſtent with that policy which ought by in- 
veſtigation to be the rule of the actions of a repre- 
ſentative of the people. 


But, Sir, I muſt at the ſame time declare that 
we were not equally convinced that the ruinous 
ſtate of Ireland was to be attributed to the op- 
preſfons the laboured under from England, Was 
it not rather to be attributed to its own internal 
bad policy? Exhauſted of its wealth by its ab- 
ſentees, of that wealth which, by a judicious ex- 
penditure at home, would have increaſed its 
means—promoted cultivation—doubled its ma- 
nufactures and enabled it to have traded with 
England to an infinite greater extent than in 1 
late moſt afflyent ſtate. Ah 


Perhaps it may be ſaid that Ireland had great 
merit in providing penſions and ſinecures for ſo 
many Engliſhmen, and aſſiſting in us the Ameri- 
can war. 


In both theſe particulars I deny the claim of 
Ireland to any merit at all. In the firſt; it has 


only added means to that ſyſtem of corruption, 
H 2 which, 


{ & 
which, like a canker-worm, has gnawed the very 
vitals of the Engliſh conſtitution, for which we 
have no obligations. In the ſecond, it has in- 
terfered in a quarrel where it not only had no 
buſineſs, but where true policy, from a ſimila- 
rity of circumſtances in which America and Ire- 
land ſtand, have made her rather a mediatrix 
of peace, than a party in war. Your preſent aſ- 


ſociations for non · importation are the trueſt 
comment on my aſſertion. 


I might demand on Ireland, on what princi- 
ples, thole aſſociations are formed ? America en- 
tered into them, becauſe England violated all her 
Juſt- rights by an open avowal of taxing or 
binding her by laws to which ſhe gave no con- 
ſent.— Ireland has entered into them, becauſe 
England would not blindfoldly give up her clear 
undiſputed rights to her own. colonies, her own 
eſtates in the Weſt _ to which Ireland had 


no claim. 


When the propoſitions were made in this Seſ- 
ſions of Parliament, I will freely own that 1 
think the kingdom of Ireland was not uſed with 
that candour it ought to have been when the 
broad ground was rejected for a ſpecific propoſal. 

The 
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The ſpecific propoſal ſhould have been accepted, 
or at leaſt fully inveſtigated : but as Lord North 
had the merit of rejecting this propoſal, Lam not 
bound to ſay more of it than that it had my con- 
currence, from the circumſtances in which it was 
introduced, though not quite convinced of its 


propriety. 


To conclude, I am (and I believe I ſpeak the 
language of the country gentlemen) perfectly a 
friend to the kingdom of Ireland, as a perfectly 
INDEPENDENT—but CONNECTED BY ALLIANCE, 
kingdom; and wiſh for that kind of union which 
ſhould ſay, one intereſt, one law, one King. 
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To Sir Cell WRay,. Bart. a Repreſentative of 
the Borough of Eaſt Retford, in the Britiſh Par- 


liament. 


T will not, I hope, Sir, be conſidered as any 


violation of thoſe forms, to the obſervance 


of which gentlemen are bound by delicacy and de- 


corum, that I preſume to addreſs you in this 
public 
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ic manner by your name, and at full length, 
'be neceſſity of the occaſion. which prompts me 
will not be bound in the limitations of etiquette, 
and the.. dignity of ſentiment which diſtinguiſhes 
your. prefent public appearance amongſt us, ſets 
you, in my opinion, very hig gh above the level of 
ere ceremony. 


An Epgliſh country gentleman, the Repreſen- 
tatire in Parliament of a free people, and the 
J guardian of a glorious conſtitution, finds 
that he cannot. patiently bear the implication of a 
charge, that he whoſe duty biads him to the pre- 
ſervation; of the liberties, of his own. country, 
ſhould wantonly, or what is worſe, from motives 
of pattiality and ſelf-intereſt, annihilate the free- 
dom of another country, equally entitled with his 
own, to the advantages which God and Nature 
have ſcattered upon the face of the earth, and 
over which country he can rationally claim no 
night of cunttoul, that may not with:equal-juſtice 
be exerciſed: over his own whenſoever the uner- 
ring progreſſion of viciſſitude ſhall arm. a ſtranger 
ruffian hand againſt it. 


Impatience under ſo heavy a charge is natural 


to a noble diſpoſition 3 and ſomewhat under the 
influ- 


6 1 

Influence of this ſentiment I preſume you felt 
yourſelf, when you wrote, and ſent into this 
kingdom for publication, an eſſay, which ap- 
peared in the Freeman's Journal on Saturday laſt; 
in which you defend yourſelf againft the imputa- 
tion of 1LLIBERALITY and 1NJUSTICE in the vi- 
gorous Parliamentary oppoſition given by you to 
ſome late attempts towards leſſening the number 
of reſtrictions impoſed and continued upon the 
trade of Ireland by laws of the Britiſh legiſla- 
ture. 


Tour condeſcenſion in pleading to your indict- 
ment at the bar of our tribunal, is an effort of 
that national ſpirit of equality, which has orna- 
mented the hiſtory of England with ſo many 
illuſtrious names; and your profeſſions are ſo 
honourable and kind towards this country, as to 
entitle you, independent of other conſiderations, to 
the beſt information in our power relative to itz the 
more eſpecially as you profeſs to ſpeak the ſenti- 
ments of the independent country gentlemen of Eng- 
land upon this ſubject. 


The foundation upon which England claims a 


right to bind this kingdom by laws of her legiſ- 
lature, unfortunately for us, has never been laid 
open. 
Judge 
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 Toige Blackſtone ſays, The original ond 
true ground of this ſuperiority is what 
cc we uſually call, zhough ſomewhat impro- 
cc perly, the right of conqueſt ; a right al- 
„ lowed by the law of nations, if not by 
& that of Nature; but which in reaſon and 
« civil policy can mean nothing more than 
<< that, in order to put an end to hoſtilities, 
«* a compact is either expreſly or tacitly made 
< between the conqueror and the conquered, 
<« that if they will acknowledge the victor 
< for their maſter, he will treat them for 
« the future as ſubjects, and not as ene- 
« mies. 


Let us put this indefinite jargon into preciſe 


language, and examine the extent and meaning 


Ireland, under a right of conqueſt (which fact, 


as to conqueſt, is nearly given up in the ſentence, 
« though ſomewhat improperly”) is become the 
property of England to do with as ſhe ſhall 
think fit; for by a compact, expreſiy or tacitly, 
Ireland has purchaſed peace by ſubmitting to ſla- - 


It is not a ſtraining either of ſenſe or of 


language to tranſlate his term ( ſubjects“ into 


the 
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the word ſlaves z for his own conception of the 
relation between the congueror and conquered, 
when applied to nations, and the example of 
what has happened between the two kingdoms, 
for which his theory is formed, juſtify the con- 
ſtruction. The learned judge, after having laid 
this liberal toundation, goes on to build upon it 
a ſuperſtructure folid as the baſe; for he tells 
you in the next paſſage, that, leſt any doubt 
ſhould ariſe upon this matter, it was declared, 6th 
Geo. I. C. 5. in the Britiſh legiſlature, that Ire- 
land ought to be ſubordinate to, and de- 


« pendent upon, the crown of Great Britain, 
« and that the King's Majeſty, with the con- 


« ſent of the Lords and Commons of Great 
% Britain in Parliament, hath power to make 
<« Jaws to bind the people of Ireland,” Here 
is a very extenſive and valuable, but diſputed 
right, decided by the authority and declaration 
ſolely of one of the parties; and the deciGon muſt 
be ju/?, conſidering that the whole benefit of the 
decree, in which is involved the ruin of the other 
party, goes to the uſe and benefit of the judge. 
And behold how magically and ſuddenly the 
crown of Great Britain is here changed into a mul- 
tifarious body, conſiſting of the King's Majeſty 
and of the Lords and Commons of Great Britain! 

I But 
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But when once the ſlavery of Ireland is ſecured 
by a Britiſh Act of Parliament, Sir William 
Blackſtone is too good a lawyer to queſtion the le- 
gality of the act, or the competency of the enact- 
ing authority, What a proſtitution of honour, 
of principles, and of talents! Yet this, in fact, 
contains the whole foundation of his Sove- 
reign Legiſlative power*” of the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment over Ireland. It were curious to know 
the ſource whence Sir William has drawn his le- 
giſlative ethics. To you, Sir, it is plain this 
reaſoning. has loſt its weight; for in the end of 
your eſſay you confeſs that- Ireland is a * per- 
fectly independent, but connected by alliance, 
kingdom.” It remains then only for your con- 
ſideration to enquire how far a Britiſh ſenator, at 
this day, is exempt from the imputation of © il- 
Hberality and injuſtice, when he uſes his Parli- 
amentary endeavours to continue reſtrictions, 
which deprive Ireland, as a nation, of every attri- 
bute of independency ; and I am convinced, to 
a man of your good ſenſe, it will require very 
little pains to prove, that when the legiſlature 
of Great Britain, by a ſtrong hand, impoſed le- 
giſlative rules of conduct upon the people of 
Ireland, who were not repreſented in their Par- 


hament, but who had at the ſame time a Parlia- 
ment 
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ment of their own, whoſe legiſlative rules, how- + 


ever incompatible with thoſe of Great Britain, 
they were conſtitutionally bound to obey, it was 
an act ſuggeſted by 1Lt1BtRALITY, and exe- 
cuted with iNJusTICE. I do not manage terms 
when I ſpeak of the actors in thoſe tranſactions g 
for they are all dead. It becomes the duty of 
their ſucceſſors to conſider whether or no they 
are not parties in the 1LLIBERALITY and Ixjus- 
iet of theſe acts, to which they not only con- 
tinue to give operation, but which they refuſe to 
repeal, although the 1LLIBERALITY and Ixjus- 
TICE of them be made manifeſt, 


In my letter of the 24th of April, to which 
your's has reference, and in ſome others, which 
have ſince been publiſhed here, this ſubje& is 
ſo amply treated, and the plain fact itſelf is ſo 
obvious, that I conſider it a waſte of time and 
pains to go farther into it; and will therefore 
confine myſelf to the matter of your eſſay. You 
ſay, Sir, that when the propoſitions for the re- 
lief of Ireland came before Parliament, “ ſcarce 
a gentleman who did not avow a deſire, nay a 
conviction of the neceſſity of giving every aid, 
every indulgence in his power to the inhabitants 
of Ireland, conſiſtent with that policy, which 
; I 2 ought, 


a 
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ought, by inveſtigation, to be the rule f the ac- 
tions of a repreſentative of the people.“ 


A man unacquainted with the Britiſh ſyſtem 
of Iriſh abjection, would be inclined to aſk what 
people is meant here, when there is queſtion of 
releaſing from bondage and miſery, three mil- 
lions of his MaJjesTy's LoyAL IRISH SUBJECTS. 


Do you, as a Britiſh legiſlator, avow the in- 
fluence of that policy, which would reduce to 
beggary three millions of THE BEST SUBJECTS in 


the empire, in order that double the number, 
in another part, ſhall derive ſuperfluous wealth 


from their ruin ? Let us examine this idea by the 
principles of Sir William Blackſtone's ſovereign 


legiſlative power. 


As a ſovereign legiſlator of Great Britain, Sir 
Cecil Wray takes upon himſelf the parliamentary 


care of the people of Ireland. If equal juſtice 


make any part of the character of a Britiſh ſove- 


' reign legiſlator, 1 apprehend that Sir Cecil Wray 


is bound to be as tenacious of the rights of the 


people of Ireland, as he is of thoſe of the inhabi- 
tants of Eaſt Retford. | 


Other - 
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Otherwiſe this ſovereign legiſlative power is a 
power inſtituted in partiality and injuſtice z I 
might add, that it is inſidious, treacherous, and 
ungenerous; inaſmuch as this legiſlative care of 


Ireland is voluntarily undertaken upon his part, 
without the requiſition of the inhabitants. 


In ſhort, we muſt invert all the ideas hitherto 
entertained of legiſlative authority, if we ſuppoſe 
that it confers the power of doing miſchief, with- 
out the concomitant eſſential injunction to do good. 


The Britiſh legiſlature, under ſuch a ſuppo- 
fition, would hold the ſame relation to Ireland, 
as the Devil is ſaid to bear to mankind. 


We are bound therefore to ſuppoſe, Sir, that 
when you talk of granting liberties to Ireland, 
conſiſtent with the rule which ſhould govern the 
conduct of a repreientative of the people, you 


mean to include the people of Ireland in your le- 
giſlative comprehenſion, 


The thing is logically a perfect dilemma: 
Either you do comprehend them, and then you 
are bound as above, or you do not compre- 
hend them; in which caſe the exerciſe of your 


ſove- 


bo 
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ſovereign legiſlative power, with regard to them, 
UNJUST and ILL IBERAL. 


A little lower you will intimate that “ you 
might demand of Ireland upon what principles 
thoſe aſſociations are formed?“ I will anſwer 
the queſtion, The aſſociations of the people of 
Ireland to conſume excluſively their own manu- 
factures are formed upon the principles which 
ſuggeſted the ſpirit and letter of the whole code 
of the trade laws of England; a ſpirit of mono- 
poly in favour of ourſelves. Is there a ſingle ma- 
nufacture of England, linen only. excepted, that 
is not entrenched in prohibitory importation laws? 
The only difference between your aſſociations 


and our's is, that your's is ſealed by the ſovereign 


legiſlative authority, our's by the conſent and 
and acclamation of three millions of people. 


Your idea that we are angry becauſe of the 


refuſal of the propoſition relative to rum and ſu- 


gars, is not founded in the fact. There is no 
man of ſenſe and liberality in this kingdom would 
have given ſixpence to obtain what was de- 
manded upon that ſcore. —I wiſh the reſtrictions 
of England were directed towards the excluding 
us from all articles of luxury ! 


And 
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And here, Sir, I muſt remark to you that we 
have been hitherto very unfortunate in this parti- 
cular. Scarcely any thing aſked for us in your 
parliament would have been uſeful. I beg par- 
don, I had forgotten the ſource of wealth we are 
likely to derive from the culture of tobacco. 


The merit of maintaining Engliſh penfioners, 
and of aſſiſting in proſecuting the American 
war, you have, Sir, generouſly given us, with- 
out any»pretenſions on our part to the credit of 
either. The penſion liſt of Ireland is at once the 
reproach of Britiſh government, and a galling 
inſtance of Iriſh ſubjection.— The whole cata- 
logue of panders, bawds, ſpies, and informers, 
German generals, Scotch pedlars, foreign ambaſ- 
ſadors, and Jew brokers, compoſe the motley 
crew, | 


As to the American perſecution, I can aſſure 
you with great truth, that this whole nation, 

with a very few exceptions, were averſe from it; 
nor can there be a more ſolid proof than one 
that is now univerſally known, viz. that thoſe 
armies, which you could not beat in America, 
conſiſted chiefly of Iriſh emigrants, 


Addreſſes 


C9. 


Acddreſſes I know were procured here; the 
manner of obtaining which would have diſgraced 
any adminiſtration, ſave only that one which ac- 
compliſhed them. The names of thouſands who 
had never exiſted, and of many more who had 
never ſeen the addreſſes, were reverberated upon 
us in the London Gazette; whilſt the addreſſes 
of thoſe who ſought to ſtop the effuſion of kin- 
dred blood, were loſt in their paſſage from us. 


As to our abſentees, with whom you reproach 
us, we have only to anſwer, that we ſhould re- 
Joice if you would make a law to oblige them 
to ſtay at home ; but their ſpending their money 
amongſt you, ſeems a very odd argument againſt 
granting us the means to enable us to recruit that 


ſtrength of which we are deprived for your ad- 
vantage. x | 


Of the mode lately inſtituted amongſt you to 
enquire into the cauſes of the preſent diſtreſſcs of 
Ireland, I have an ill opinion—I am ſatisfied it 
is done for the purpoſes of procraſtination and 
deceit only. Three millions of people, whoſe 
eyes are newly opened on the abuſe of their poli- 
tical rights, and whoſe diſtreſſes are urgent, ap- 


pear rather formidable at this time to a Britiſh 


miniſter. 


wo.” 
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miniſter. The ſee- ſaw inſidious oration of the 
blaſted Malagrida, in your Houſe of Peers, is 
well underſtood in this country, of which he is 
known to be the ſecret enemy. 


It is in vain that you affect to ſeek the proxi- 
mate cauſes of the diſtreſs of Ireland ; thoſe 
ſhe ſuffers at preſent in common with the whole 
empire; and when you ſhall have diſcovered 
what it is, which now produces temporary diſ- 
treſs in England; it will equally apply to us. 
But it is the remote cauſe which operates perpe- 
tually againſt this country, and which being re- 
moved, will ſtill her complaints, and make her 
happy; I mean the reſtrictions upon her trade. 


The removal of this cauſe is within your reach, 
and the operation will have unerring effect. Ro] 
can you poſſibly ſuppoſe a great country like this 


to exiſt long upon a portion of a ſingle manufac- 
ture? I will not call to mind how infamouſly 


we have been dealt with, even in this one. The 
national faith ſolemnly pledged in your ſovereign 
legiſlative Parliament, in 1698, together with 
the promiſe of the Crown, were not ſufficient to 
preſerve to us, entire and uninvaded, even this 


poor pittance of ſupport ſor a whole kindom. 
K You 
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Tou will aſk how we have ſo long ſubliſted, 
and why we are clamorous now? The reaſons 
are obvious, Diſtreſs has univerſally invaded the 
empire, the conſequence of an impolitic civil war, 
an alienated continent, the former ſource of much 
wealth, and an impaired commerce. Money 
grows ſcarce, and Ireland is ruined, whilſt Great 


Britain i is only diſtreſſed, becauſe a ſmall matter 
is fufficient to ruin Ireland. 


If one man, in a given number, has been kept 
for ſome time to a ſtrict and ſpare diet, and if, 
while he is upon this ſtinted diet, a general ſcar- 
city ſhall ariſe amongſt the whole number, it 


requires no great ſagacity to foreſee that he will 


om before the others ſhall grow weak, 


If you would fee Iriſh grievances, turn over 


: your ſtatute book. Look for the word Ireland, 


or the word penalty, it is equal which, for 
where you meet the firſt, the ſecond inevitably 
follows ; ſo that you may trace Ireland through 
the code, as you track a wounded man through 
a crowd by blood. 


I would wiſh, Sir, in this place, to anticipate 
an argument very commonly uſed in favour of 


the 


1 


the ne to uncontroaled! power 
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over Ireland. Say they, we protect you at an 


enormous expence; and pray what would be- 


come of you if we did not? I would to God 


they would try the experiment, and leave us to 


ourſelves. They would ſoon: find that with our 
powerful friends we ſhould loſe our powerful ene- 
mies. It is on account of our connection with 
England that we are threatened. Her protec- 


tion of us has been eminent during the-courſe of 


this war, when the privateers of our enemies in- 
ſult our very ports. 


The protection of England brings 1 upon us 
the perpetual alarm of invaſions, and her wars 
have carried away thoſe troops, which, having 
been paid and cloathed by us, ſhould, in juſtice, 
have remained here for our defence. England's 
protection of Ireland is as treacherous as is the 
ſhelter of the exalted oak in the thunder ſtorm 
to the unphiloſophic clown who ſeeks its ſhade: 
the tree ſerves but to conduct more unerringly 
the lightening's force upon his head. 


The policy of England, which keeps us ra- 
ther in a ſtate of enmity than of friendſhip, is 
a narrow policy, and deſtructive of its own end. 

Equal 


K 


| Equat ſhould it be to the Britiſh legiſlator, whe- 


ther wealth flowed" into the empire through 
Briſtol or Corke, London or Dublin; it would 


ſoon diffule itſelf, and 1 univerſal circulation, 


4 


2 The thorough · paced illiberality of a Scotch 
pedlar, or the limited views of a Mancheſter 


tradeſman, confine-them to the ſurface of things; 
but the min who deviſes laws for a great 8 


Hould laok ee. 1 


N 


As to an union now with: England, 1 confeſs 
1 am doubtful of its expediency. Time was that 
it would have been a glorious propoſition to Ire- 
Jland—but to unite ourſelves to the vices and the 
decay of England, when her proſperity has 
taken flight with her virtues, is an experiment of 
Which no man can promiſe good conſequences. . 


The ſun of England is nearly ſer; but in its 
meridian height it was to poor old Ireland a win- 
ter ſun, the oblique direction of whoſe rays de- 
prived us of the advantages which we ſhould 
haye RY from its proximity. wy 


GUATIMOZIN. 


